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Tias is the age of miracles. We have ſeen a Kep- 
pel thanked, a Haſtings impeached, men mount into 
the air, America become an independant ſtate, and 
France a republic. But the miracle the greateſt, the 
moſt extraordinary, and the moſt incredible, is, that 
there ſhould, atzthis moment, actually exiſt men, our 
fellow-countrymen, who endeavour, by arts the moſt 
infidious, by induſtry the moſt perſevering, to under- 
mine the Conſtitution, and to overthrow the Govern- 
mentof this great nation, at preſent, inevery reſpect, un- 
deniably the moſt happy upon the face of the globe · 
Its agriculture, its commerce, its manufactures are 
flouriſhing far beyond thoſe of any former period, of 
any other nation, and are ſtill in a ſtate of the moſt 
rapid improvement.—But what is the cauſe of a pro- 
ſperity ſo marked, of a felicity ſo diſtinguiſhed ? is 
it not that very Conſtitution, that very Government? | 
| To meditate therefore their deſtruction appears to me 
| truly 


TOY. 

truly miraculous, and more like the work of devils 
than of men. At the conduct of France towards 
us, I am not amazed: France has ever been either 
our ayowed, or our ſecret enemy. Whenever ſhe ſaw ß 
us in adverſity, then was ſhe ſure to attack us open- 
ly: Now, when fhe beholds us in proſperity, ſhe is 
doing it infidiouſly, and by the means of ſkulking 
emiſſaries, who, gliding into our houſes, ſpread 
their poiſon in our families, and at our fire-fides,— 


She knows, that to diſſeminate among the lower 


ranks diſtruſt, and diſſatisfaction, and to excite dif- 
turbances, is the only chance now left for blaſting - 
the proſperity, and for enfeebling the power of this 
country. Envying the firſt, and dreading the laſt, 
ſhe ſeems determined to make every effort to render 
| Britain as diſtracted, and as miſerable, as herſelf, — 
But O! my countrymen, let us take a leſſon, and 
an awful one it is, from that, indeed now, moſt mi- 
ſerable nation. Their old form of government was, 
I admit, too deſpotic ; and, had the French contented 
themſelves with their firſt revolution, which gave it 
ſomething of the mixed form, they might, by gradu- 
ally improving it, have at laſt become a great, a hap- 
py people. | Bat, mark the effects of a ſpirit of inno- 
vation, when once indulged. Scarce had two years 
elapſed, when another revolution takes place, under 
a form entirely different from the firſt, and which will 
every day be, by ſad experience, found more and 
more improper for the government of a great and 
| extenſive 
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a country, ſuch as France; —What are al- 
ready the conſequences? Her credit is gone, her mo- 
ney is paper; the loom and the plough ſtand ſtill, 
and the only manufacture which now ſeems to be 
attended to, is that of conſtitution- making; and in 
this, as in their other inventions, its faſhion too 
ſeems but fleeting, and of ſhort duration. Under 
the noſe of that very Convention, which was called 
together, as was ſaid, by the voice of the nation, 
for the purpoſe of forming the laſt conſtitution, , ex- 
iſts another aſſembly, that of the Jacobines, which 
publicly finds fault with, and, in many inſtances, 
actually over-rules' the National one. What are 
the inevitable conſequences of ſuch confuſion ?—— 
You have but to open your eyes, you will behold. 
them, but indeed under ſhapes ſo horrible, ſo ſa- 
vage, ſo abominably diſguſting, as muſt make the 
contemplation almoſt unfupportable.— The pri- 
ſons are crowded with unhappy wretches torn from 
their fire-fides, without even a form of law. _——Soon 
after, a mock trial is held in theſe very priſons. - A 
band of executioners ſurrounds the ſelf- appointed 
judge. As many priſoners as the room can contain 
are puſhed into it; the trial is ſhort indeed, no de- 
fence whatever being permitted,—it conſiſts only of 
the doom, which ſcarcely has the judge pronounced, 
when the executioners ruſh upon the trembling vie- 
tims, and ſtain him and his tribunal with their blood. 
— are others dragged forwards, ſtep- 


ping 


er 


ping, with difficulty, over the bleeding, and yet pal. | 
pitating carcaſſes of their friends, and as inftantly are 
they tried and butchered. ' Nor do theſe butchers 
defiſt, till they are quite exhauſted, and, through 
mere fatigue, unable longer to wield their blunted 
axes, and with them mangle the bodies of their fel. 


low-citizens. Maſſacres there have formerly 
been in this, and in other countries, but never be- 
fore was there an inſtance of a maſſacre ſuch as this; 
the others were, in ſome degree, in confuſion, in 
hot blood; but here, to unheard-of cruelty, is add- 
ac, in cool blood, the unheard-of, the deliberate 
inſult of a mock trial, by a mock judge. W594, 
What then muſt we think of that government, 
which could not prevent the commiſſion of ſuch e- 
normities, which durſt not puniſh their perpetrators? 
What muſt we think of thoſe who are enthuſiaſtic 
| admirers of ſuch a government, who with to eftabliſh 
it in this country, upon the ruins of our own ?—— | 
To thoſe who ſay, that, in France, ſuch ſcenes will 
not again be ſeen; I anſwer, what ſecurity is there 
that they will not? They may happen to-morrow. 
-In that land of boaſted liberty, but real an- 
| archy, is there at this moment an individual poſſeſſ- 
ed of any property who, in his heart, thinks either 
that property, or even his life perfectly ſecure, or 
| who can place his head upon his 3 with the 
confidence and tranquillity of a Briton? There 


every man 1s jealous * the power, the abilities and 
| influence 
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influence of his neighbour : In the Convention are 
daily heard denunciations upon denunciations; ſuſ- 
picion, diſtruſt, and cruelty peryade the land. 
Such muſt ever inevitably be the conſequences of a 


conſtitution, ſuch as that of France. l Es 0 


Their armies have indeed been rocceluful; they 
have made conqueſts, though perhaps but tempora- 
ry, of cities and of countries, the inhabitants of which 
diſcontented with their former rulers, met them 
half way. But mark, I pray, the end of all this: 
Ehe money, with which theſe armies have been 
ſupported, ariſes from no permanent fund, it was fur. 

_ niſhed by ſales of lands, and effects the property of 
the church, the crown and unfortunate individuals, 
and by other devices, in the higheſt degree unjuſt, 
tyranical and deſpotic.—— When this money is ex- 
hauſted, and it is ſuppoſed to be now nearly ſo, the 
conſequences will probably be moſt dreadful. 
Dumourier, their principal general finding the dif- 
ficulty of procuring proviſions and other neceſſaries 
for his-army, has, we ſee, already begun to write 
ſtrong letters to the Convention, finding fault with, 
and even naming ſome of its leading members; 
they again, publicly in their ſpeeches, reſent ſuch 
conduct, and retort upon him —The inhabitants in 
different parts of the country are beginning to riſe, 
they are ftarving, corn is not to be had. When 
therefore the armies return, what muſt be expeRed 
from the arrival of thouſands and tens of thouſands / 
| | | | | of 
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of hungry, naked and deſperate men, with arms in 
their hands, among their countrymen, who have not . 
bread even for themſelves. 7 

Nor does there appear, under a conſtitution ſuch 

as AN any proſpect of a remedy for ſuch calami- 

A mild, but ſteady, and efficient government, 
_ exertions of induſtry, with regular habits of ſub- 
_ ordination, founded upon confidence in that govern- 
ment, are and ever will be the ſources of national 

wealth and proſperity; but, in that unhappy and 

_ diſtracted country, theſe ſources are either choaked 
or dried up. Such then being the calamitous con- 
ſequences of a ſpirit of change in a country, where. 
change might, under proper reſtrictions, have been 
for its advantage, have we not a right to be moſt ſe- 
rioully alarmed at the appearance of any propenſity | 
to indulge the ſame dangerous a: in this emi- 
nently happy country? 

This naturally leads me to 15 8 a IE 1 
ons upon thoſe numerous aſſociations for reform, 
which we ſee advertiſed in every newſpaper. The 
advertiſements indeed, in general, apparently con- 
fine the views of theſe aſſociations to two objects, 
the iſt, is the increafing the number of thoſe who 


| have a right to vote for the election of members of. 


Parliament, the 2d, is the ſhortening the duration of 
Parliament.— I muſt, in the firſt place, in general 
obſerve, that it is very far from being clear, that 
theſe very circumſtances would not, in fact, be, up- 

| on 
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on the whole, more prejudicial, than advantageous 
to the community at large. But in the ſecond place 
I muſt aſk, Are all thoſe aſſociations, are the mem- 
bers of any one of them of one mind, as to the mode 
of carrying theſe two objects into execution? No, 
it is well known that the contrary is the caſe, no 
_ perſons are more divided in opinion. Says one af- 
ſociator, ſuch and ſuch perſons ſhould have a right 
to vote, and ſo long ſhould be the duration of par- 
liaments : No, cries a ſecond, that change would do 
but little good, ſuch another muſt be made: Hold, 

hold, exclaims a third, you both of you ſpeak abomi- 
nable nonſenſe, the change and reform, which I have 
to propoſe, are entirely different, and the only ones, 
which can ſave the country. Let us conſider, and 
conſider well, before we open a door to ſuch turbu- 
lence and confuſion, no man can ſay where they 
will end. In times like the preſent, the ſmalleſt 
change, believe me, is dangerous, more dangerous, 
than we are perhaps aware of. Such being the caſe 
allow me next to aſk every man of common ſenſe, 
conſidering our preſent critical ſituation with regard 
to the very exiſtence of our inyaluable conſtitution, 
aſſailed from within, by French emiſſaries, by many 
* of our own degenerate countrymen, and, from with- 
out, by the public declarations of the convention of 
France, let me aſk, I ſay, is this a time proper for 
encouraging meetings, and for making propofals of 
ſuch a nature ? Is not danger, danger the moſt im- 


minent 
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added to our deutete, that we are determined to 
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minent to be apprehended from them?——Ts there 
one of the leading men of thoſe aſſociations, who 
does not wiſh that their ſeveral meetings ſhould be 


attended as numerouſly as poſſible, by people of the 
lower ranks? Is there one of them who can deny, 


that, the more numerous is ſuch attendance, the 
more is he flattered? Will the people once rouſed 
attend to your nice diſtinctions? You may ſay to 
them, thus far ſhall you go, and no farther; but will 
they liſten to what you ſay? ls it not rather to be 
dreaded thar, with minds poiſoned by the ſeditious 
and inflammatory writings of the enemies of their 
peace and their happineſs, they may make propo- 
ſals, and inſiſt upon demands, at the nature, and con- 
ſequences;of which, you yourſelves, when too late 
may ſhudder? —Are you then, in reality, what you 
call yourſelves, ww” Fi 2 of the people? are you 
But ſay you, we have lately | 


exert ourſelves to the utmoſt in ſuppreſſing all tumult 
and riot. This exactly reſembles a brewer who, 


| while he was mixing hemlock among his malt, ſhould 
at the fame time publicly declare, that he would 
do every thing in his power to render his beer not | 
prejudicial to the health of his cuſtomers. | 


I repeat it, and I cannot too often repeat it, we are 
at preſent a happy, a flouriſhing people, and our 
happineſs and proſperity are every day increaſing. 
Sho a proſperity is an ineſtimable bleſſing, it is 

therefore 


en 
therefore hardly poſſible to ſhew too much anxiety | 
for its preſervation, And though to do every thing 
in their power be the bounden duty of perſons of all 
ranks in ſociety, yet to do ſo is particularly the inte- 
reſt of thoſe in the lower ones. For in no country, 
and at no time were there ever ſo many, ſo various, 
and ſo great opportunities, as there now are, in this 
country, and at this time, for individuals the moſt ob- 
ſcure to better their ſituation, by the exertion either of 
their induſtry, or their ingenuity; and, in no other na- 
tion is there to be found ſuch perfect ſecurity for the 
enjoyment of what they may ſo acquire. We have ſeen 
Richard Arkwright originally a barber, who ſhaved for 
a penny, acquire, by his ingenuity in the invention of | 
_ cotton-mills, a fortune of nearly half a million. Indeed 
according to the wild and arbitrary ſcheme ofone* of 
our new and indefatigable conſtitution-mongers, this 
ingenious man would not have been allowed peace- 
; | ably. 
Paine, Rights of Man, part zd. This dangerous writer is 
at infinite pains, and indeed ſhews conſiderable ingenuity in 
concealing and gilding his poiſon. His propoſals are of the moſt 
artful and inflammatory nature, as apparently founded upon 
the general and popular principle of taking from the rich, and 
giving to the poor, —But when maturely conſidered they will 
be found equally arbitrary and impracticable. I ſhall give only 
two inſtances, the firſt is his propoſal for progreſſive taxation. 
And here it at once occurs that the fortune of every indivi- 
dual muſt be accurately aſcertained. Not to mention the dif- 
ficulties ariſing from the fluctuating nature of property, and + 
from many other cauſes, is it not evident, that the inſtitution 


_ neceſſary 
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abluy to poſſeſs what he had ſo meritoriouſly acquired; 
he would have been told, no man ſhould have ſo 
much money, you muſt give up the half to govern- 

ment, Far different are our mild and equitable 
laws; whatever a nian honeſtly acquires, he is ſure of 
enjoying, in peace and ſecurity, while he lives, and 
of diſpoſing of it as he pleaſes before he dies. — The 
overflowings of ſuch fortunes will always, of them- 
ſelves, find their wy into, and got the ſtream 
of national wealth. 
Paine, that arch-foe to the peace, happineſs, and 
conſtitution of this country, has had the effrontery 
| | : "0 
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neceſſary for carrying ſuch a plan into execution would in fact, 
be a court veſted with powers, the moſt dangerous and W 
tic, in ſhort, a court of political inquiſition? 
Let us next take a view of the inſide of his propoſed build- 
ings in London, which are to be capable of containing at leaſt 
fix thouſand perſons who have no employment, and who are to be 
there received, without enquiring who or what they are, who are 
to get food and lodging, in proportion to the work they perform, and 
' who may go and come when they pleaſe. Would not this, in ſuch 
a place as London, be a licenſed rendezvous, an aſylum for 
thieves, pickpockets, robbers, houſebreakers, and abandoned 
miſcreants of every ſort and ſex? One would be bawling, 
Hod for an hour's work, another, here for taoo hours, and ſo on; 
what would be the number and what the nature of the per- 
ſons who could keep in any order a crew ſo horrible and ſo 
numerous? For I have not a doubt that Mr Paine's apartments 
would be every day crowded with company.—Such is the plan 
of this wiſe and benevolent projector for the prevention of 
vice and wickedorls | in London. | 
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to tell us, that we are all under a miſtake, that we 

have, in fact, no conſtitution, and can have none, till 
we completely deſtroy every veſtige of what we 
have ſo long taken, and ſtill continue to take for one, 


and till the people make a new one; The wick- 
edneſs, and I may add, the inſanity of this ſentiment 
is, I believe, unparalleled. What is it but endea- 
vouring to ſound the alarm to throw this favoured 
country into confuſion the moſt dreadful and inex- 
tricable. to ſet citizen againſt citizen, and to deluge 
it with blood? 

We are already i in poſſeſſion of a FR for which 
we have paid a great price; and which, having at laſt 
acquired that poliſh which time alone can give, dazzles, 
with its luſtre, the ſurrounding nations. Shall we 
then, in a fit of deſperation and madneſs, throw from 
us this jewel, and trample it under our feet; while 
we ſtoop eagerly. to pick up, in its ſtead, a brittle 
glaſs bawble, which would break in our graſp, and 
cut us to the bone ? 

To form new theories of government ſeems to 0 
one of the prevailing faſhions of the times. But the- 
ory, in a matter ſo vaſt, ſo complicated, and ſo mo- 
mentous, is ever to be diſtruſted. In what we have, 
from practice and experience, found to be beneficial, 
we can, with ſafety, confide —— Upon theſe prin- 


ciples, ſo great is my veneration for the conſtitution 
of this country, as it now ſtands, that, were an angel 
to deſcend from heaven, and unfold, to our wonder- 
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ing eyes, a ſcroll containing a conftitution new, and 


| entirely different, I will fairly own that I, for * 


would heſitate to accept it. 


Bauch, then, being my ſentiments, allow me, my 


' fellow-countrymen, to congratulate you upon the 


_ © eſcape which, I truſt, you have ſo fortunately made. 


For, when I confider the unwearied attempts of the 
J enemies of our conſtitution to inſtil, into the minds 
of the common people, a diſreſpect for, and a deſire 


to riſe up againſt it, by writings moſt ſedulouſly diſſe- 


minated not only in every city, town, and village, 1 
may ſay, in every cottage, but even among regiments 
and ſhips of war: When I conſider the numerous aſ- 


ſociations by thoſe who call themſelves the Friends 


of the People, to which the lower ranks, with minds 
ſo poiſoned, might, with ſome pretext of order and 


moderation, have reſorted : And, laſtly, When I con- 


ſider that, in ſpite of all this train of diabolical ma- 
chination, the general current of the public opinion 
ſeems to be ſet ſtrongly and decifively i in expreſſing 
an abhorrence of thoſe attempts againſt our preſent 
invaluable Conſtitution, I own that I exult in the 


perſuaſion, that the internal peace and proſperity of 


this country are fixed upon a foundation, which is not 
to be ſhaken either by malevolence or imprudence, 


upon the good ſenſe of a wiſe, a generous, and a diſ- 


'cerning people, conſcious of the happineſs Mey" © en- 
Joy, and N to ee, it. 


